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of the so-called rainmakers and sorcerers. ‘ And 
as there is no such witness to the degradation of 
the savage as the brutal poverty of his language, 
so there is nothing that so effectually tends to keep 
him in the depths to which he has fallen. You 
cannot impart to any man more than the words 
which he understands either now contain, or can 
be made, intelligibly to him to contain. Language 
is as truly on one side the limit and restraint of 
thought, as on the other side that which feeds and 
unfolds it.’ 

We believe this to be true not only of the 
savage properly so called of New Zealand and 
South Africa, but of the savage of England—the 
deaf-mute; who, if left alone, neglected, and 
untaught, or taught only by a system of signs and 
gestures, will sink down to a state of semi-barba- 
rism, equal in degradation and in darkness to the 
more open grossness of the South Sea islander. 
If it be true (and we have ample evidence that it 


mediately on meeting understand each other 
Our great object, however, should be not so much 
that the deaf and dumb may communicate with 
each other, as with the rest of the world. If 
they, as a body, were in after life to live together, 
and mingle not with hearing and speaking men, 
the question of signs might be viewed under 
another aspect. But as, after they leave school, 
they will very rarely, if ever, associate with even 
a single deaf-mute, the Doctor’s argument, if it 
can be so called, is without value. But he in- 
stantly adds, that their language (of signs) is 
limited to the expression of their immediate wants, 
and to the few ideas which they have acquired by 
their silent intercourse with their fellow-beings,— 
a result far below what may be, and has since lon 
done for this unfortunate class of persons. 

A deaf-mute’s words on this subject will serve 
to show our readers in what light signs are re- 
garded by the deaf and dumb themselves and in 
a measure, also, their power of expression and 
knowledge of words :— 

‘The language of signs is the action of some 
members of the body with the arms, and the ex- 
pression of the face, or the counterfeit of the feel- 
ings. The expressions of the soul, or counter- 
feited feelings, are indispensable to the language 
of signs. If the expression of a real or false feel- 
ing were not used with the sign of feeling, the 
sign would be unique. Signs would be advanta- 
geous to persons. A person who can speak his 
own language cannot speak another language of 
another.’ (Report of American Asylum, Hart- 
ford, 1823.) 

We do not print this fragment because of its 
intrinsic merit; certainly not because of an 
cleverness of composition or of thought, but as a 
fair average specimen of what an educated deaf- 
mute can do towards uttering his thoughts, after 
being trained for the usual time in one of our 
Deaf and Dumb Schools. Some pupils would be 
found to surpass—the average number certainly 
to equal—this specimen of composition, both in 
style and in originality of thought. How far 
such letters as those to be found in Dr. Orpen’s 
book are to be relied on as genuine, our readers 
must judge for themselves. The testimony of 
Mr. Watson, one of the ablest instructors of the 
deaf and dumb in Europe, inclines us to doubt 
their value. But as the subject is vitally con- 
nected with the state of education among the deaf 
and dumb, we shall cull a few specimens from the 
works before us. 

It is first of all to be borne in mind that written 
composition is to all deaf-mutes an act of conside- 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 
The Land of Silence. 


(Continued from page 410.) 


Of the importance of the study of words, and the 
utterance of thought in spoken or written language, 
it is scarcely necessary to speak. If we believe 
that language was given to man by Him who also 
gave reason, ‘and just because He gave reason |is so) that a savage nation, or tribe, or individual, 

for what is man’s word but his reason coming |as it sinks to a lower status, gradually loses the 

orth so that it may behold itself,) that it was| words expressive of its highest and noblest duties, 
given because he could not be man—that is a so-| belief, and practice,—so in a measure the converse 
cial being—without it,’ we need no arguments to|of this, as of every great truth, is unanswerably 
convince us of the infinite value of this acquire-|true. As words, themselves the outward signs 
ment to the deaf-mute. He cannot be a social|and symbols of inner thought and impression, die 
being without it; and failing of this—one great|out of use when their corresponding ideas perish 
and most manifest object of his education—he must|in the mind, so impression and knowledge, and 
either sink down to the level of those in a like|idea in the mind will at best remain but a 
condition with himself—herding with them as a|cloudy and indistinct vision till they find being 
mere animal among animals—or pass the rest of|and utterance in the living word of the deaf-mute. 
his days as a silent, moping, solitary, helpless, | We trace the same law in the growth and struc- 
hopeless unit of mortality, in a world which he was|ture of languages, as in the formation and utter- 
meant to enjoy, amid thousands with whom he was|ance of single words. Wherever men are learn- 
intended to hold some, however restricted, converse. |ing more ‘accurately to define and distinguish, 
Accident, sudden disease, innate malformation, or| more truly to know ;’ ‘ wherever new thoughts are 
other causes, rising up over the horizon of a nation’s mind, new 
feelings stirring at a nation’s heart, and new facts 
coming within the sphere of its knowledge, there 
language is growing and advancing. It cannot 
lag behind ; for man feels that nothing is properly 
his own, that he has not secured any new thought, 
or entered upon any new spiritual inheritance, till 
he has fixed it in language, till he can contemplate 
it as his own Word.’ 

It may be all very well, as a matter of amusement 
or speculation, for Dr. Orpen to talk about a 
theory of signs for the deaf and dumb, and of a 
tribe of North American Indians, who use a lan- 
guage of signs, though not deaf and dumb; but 
as a matter of practical value we count it of little 
worth. The North American Indian, it is true, 
has recourse to occasional signs to express his 
meaning ; he uses them to eke out the meagreness 
of his language; and between the two, by dint of|rable mental exertion, and to many of extreme 
gesture and imagery, and by force of expression, | difficulty. Their letters (speaking of those we 
he succeeds in saying vaguely what the white man| know to be authentic) for the most part bear 
says succinctly and clearly, without signs, in half| traces of the broken and disjointed condition of 
the number of words. If the deaf-mute is taught | their vocabulary; many of the words at command 
to speak by signs only, he will use them not to| being stored up in their minds as solitary, lifeless 
eke out his imperfect knowledge or command of| fragments, rather than living germs of thought, 
language, but gradually as a substitute for spoken | connected by association with past ideas, and ready 
spiritual idea. Here and there an old man might | words ; and herein lies the peril of adopting signs| for new life. They resemble, in some respects; 
be met with—scarcely one or two in a thousand—|but as a subordinate and secondary means of com-| the letters of a foreigner attempting, after a few 
who remembered, in his youth, to have heard speak | munication. Dr. Orpen tells us that ‘the language | months’ study, to masterthe English idiom. Ad- 
of ‘ Morimo ;’ but this word, once so deeply sig-jof signs is so true to nature that the deaf and|jectives, nouns, and verbs are dashed into a sen- 
nificant, now only survived in the spells and charms|dumb, from different parts of the globe, will im-|tence, just managing to stand upright, and, 


‘ May seal the ear of man 
’Gainst every message of sweet vocal air ;’ 
and thus indirectly or directly check, and at last 
totally destroy the power of utterance; yet it must 
not be forgotten that ‘the power of naming things 
and expressing their relations, has been laid up in 
the depths of man’s being—a divine capacity with 
which he was created ;? which cannot remain dor- 
mant in him, since man can only be man through 
its exercise. Regarding this power as thus innate, 
we may induce it ‘to bud and_ blossom out from 
within him at every solicitation from the world 
without, and from his fellow,’ and this we conceive 
to be one object of education in its highest sense. 
M. Trench states, in the remarkable volume to 
which we refer, that as a tribe or nation or people 
‘loses one habit of civilization after another, the 
words also which those habits demanded have drop- 
ped, first out of use, then out of memory ; and thus 
after a while have been wholly lost.’ Thus the 
South African traveller, Moffat, tells us of one 
savage race of Caffres, among whom the word 
‘ Morimo,’ once used to designate Him thatisabove, 
or in heaven, had actually disappeared from the 
language, carrying with it also its corresponding 
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to a certain extent, tell their own story with 
trath. 

A deaf-mute’s account of her former ideas as 

to death and tts effects. 

‘I thought formerly a person died, and he was 
deceitful to die. I talked with my sister Sally 
(also deaf and dumb) about him. We true 
thought he buried alive, and also cried the people 
did not hear him, and also did not eat the meat, 
and drink the water, the people did not come 
there and also did not dig the ground. He was 
very hungry and angry to rise from the grave in 
the midnight. I wondered at him who did not 
rise from the grave for a few days.’ (Eliza 
M—, aged 19.) 

This extract appears genuine, and the more so 
because it corresponds in roughness of diction, 
and want of rhythm, with what we have ourselves 
seen written by the pupils of a deaf and dumb 
school. It may possibly be surpassed in originality 
as well as correctness and ease of expression ; 
though, on the whole, we consider it as a fair 
average specimen in its native state. 

(To be continued.) 
te 


From the Edinburgh Review. 
On the Fibrons Plants of India. 
(Continued from page 413.) 

If we turn to our native plants, we find in the 
common broom, which adorns so many of our 
waste places, a familiar type of the leguminous 
class, to which the Sunn plant of India belongs. 

“The Spartium junceum, or Spanish broom, 
common in the sterile parts of the south of Eu- 
rope, affords a fibrous thread which used to be 
made into cloth in Turkey, in Italy, and in the 
south of France. Near Lucca the twigs were 
formerly steeped in the thermal waters of Bagno 
a Acqua. After this process the bark is easily 
stripped off, and it is then combed and otherwise 
treated like flax. In the vicinity of Pisa, also, 
the twigs were soaked in the thermal waters. In 
the south of France the broom is grown in dry and 
unproductive parts, and also carefully prepared. 
The coarser thread is used to make bags for hold- 
ing legumes, corn, etc.; the finer for making 
sheets, napkins, and shirts. A white-flowered 
plant has also been long used for the same purpo- 
ses. This, there is little doubt, is the Spartium 
monospermum, or the white single-seed broom ; 
and probably also S. multiflorum, which is the 
Portugal white broom. As these plants are natu- 
ralised in our gardens, it is easy to ascertain the 
toughness of their fibres by endeavouring to break 
one of their twigs. 

“In the subdivision of leguminous plants to 
which these brooms belong, we find the Sunn 
plant of India ( Crotalaria juncea), which has so 
close a general resemblance to the Spanish broom, 
that Mr. Yates has figured them together in the 
same plate, with the object of showing their 
affinity. 

“The Sunn is probably the earliest of the dis- 
tinctly named fibres, inasmuch as we find in the 
Hindvo ‘Institutes of Menu,’ that the sacrificial 
thread of the Cshatriya or Rajpoot is directed to be 
made of Sana; cotton being reserved for the 
Brahmins. Towards the close of the last, and the 
beginning of this century it attracted much atten- 
tion both in India and in England ; and much in- 
formation respecting it is contained in the works 
of Dr. Roxburgh and Mr. Wisset. It is an an- 
nual plant, very generally cultivated in the south- 
ern parts of Asia, and everywhere in India, for 
the fibres of its bark, so well known as Sunn and 
Sunn hemp.” 

The fibre is very strong; but it is remarkable of 
the Sunn, as it is of common hemp, that the pro- 
duce of one part of India is found stronger than 
that of another. Grown in the west of India, it 
is stronger than when grown in Bengal; and this 
is recognised in the higher price which western 
Sunn commands in the European market. It is 
possible that a difference in the mode of steeping 
and preparing the plant may have some influence 
in causing this difference of strength; but Dr. 
Roxburgh considers it “ probable that the climate 
of the west of India may be more favourable than 
that of Bengal for the production of a strong 
fibre.” Rope made of western Sunn has recently 
been tested at the arsenal and government dock- 
yards in Calcutta, and has “ proved perfectly equal 
to any and all the purposes which cordage made 
of Russian hemp has hitherto been used for.” 
Tried against Petersburgh hemp, a cord of 
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for spinning. To bring this fibre to a state of 
perfection—the only thing he considers necessary, 
is “ European superintendence in the growth and 
manufacture of the material.” 

Of this Sunn, there was already imported into 
this country in 1853 a quantity which, at peace 
prices, was valued at 22,000/. The culture, it is 
said, may be indefinitely extended towards the 
western Ghauts, from which it can also be easily 
exported by sea. Oonsidering its many good 
qualities, therefore, we may hope that present cir- 
cumstances will so encourage and extend the cul- 
tivation and improve the modes of preparing it, 
that no future Kuropean war shall endanger the 
supplies of raw material which our manufacturers 
and our navy alike require. 

Another species of Crotalaria (C. tenuifolia) 
produces a fibre which has been named Jubbul- 
pore hemp, and which, according to the experi- 
ment above-mentioned, is stronger even than the 
best Russian hemp. It grows best on the sides of 
the hills; that which is produced in the plains, as 
is the case with common hemp, being less strong. 
It is much approved of by home buyers, and, if 
properly prepared, would meet with a ready home 
market at a fair price. 

Dhunchee is the name given by the natives of 
Bengal to the fibre of another leguminous plant— 
the Sesbania aculeata, which they value highly, 
and familiarly employ. The fibres of its bark 
form a substitute for hemp. 

“This plant, generally cultivated about Calcut- 
ta during the rains, grows to the height of from 
six to ten feet, the fibres are six to seven feet long, 
but coarser and more harsh than those of hemp, 
unless cut at a very early period. From its great 
strength it is well calculated for the manufacture 
of cordage and cables. In Bengal the fishermen 
make drag-ropes to their nets of this substance, 
on account of its strength and durability in water. 
Indeed, by the Bengalese it is considered more 
durable in water than either sunn or pawt. It has 
surprised persons well acquainted with this fibre 
in India that the Dhunchee has remained so 
much neglected in this country, as it is really a 
very excellent fibre for common cord and twine, 
and certainly very much superior in strength and 
durability to Jute. It is also a wuch hardier 
plant than Jute; the latter, indeed, being rather 
an uncertain crop for the production of the fine, 
long, silky fibre so much called for in this coun- 
try. Though rather wiry it is strong, and is 
chiefly remarkable for its amount of contraction 
when wetted. This is so great that it would even 
carry away the mainmast of a ship by mere con- 
traction.” 

It is described by Dr. Royle as very suitable 
for ropes, and as worth, at peace prices, 35/. a ton. 
He adds, that like all the fibres from the East, it 
would be much more valuable if properly scutched ; 
and that if scutching mills were sent out, these 
fibres could be brought in a greatly improved state 
to market. 

Passing several other natural families, repre- 
sented in India by fibre-yielding plants which are 
but little cultivated, we merely mention two As- 
clepiads as affording fibres which may be found in 
the list of future Indian exports. The Marsdenia 
tenacissima grows on dry and barren places among 
the Rajmahl hills, and of the fibres of its bark the 
mountaineers of that district make their bow- 




























































































Selected. 
Over-ruling Providence. 


Accident, and chance, and fortune, are words 
which we often hear mentioned, and much is 
ascribed to them in the life of man. But they are 
words without meaning ; for it is certain in God’s 
universe, nothing comes to pass causelessly or in 
vain. The whole series of external causes are 
arranged according to His pleasure, and the hearts 
of all men are in His hands, to turn them where- 
soever He will, as rivers of water. From the im- 
perfection of our knowledge to ascertain what is 
good for us, and from the defect of our power to 
bring about the good when known, arise all those 
disappointments, which continually testify, that 
“the way of man is not in himself ;” that he is 
not the master of his own lot; that though he may 
devise, it is God who directs ; God who can make 
the smallest incident an effectual instrument of 
His providence for overturning the most laboured 
plansof men. The uniform doctrine of the sacred 
writings is, that throughout the universe nothing 
happens without God; that His hand is ever 
active, and His decree or permission intervenes 
in all; nothing is too great or unwieldy for His 
management, and nothing so minute or inconside- 
rable as to be below His inspection and care. 
While He is guiding the sun and the moon in 
their course through the heavens; while in this 
inferior world he is ruling among empires, stilling 
the ragings of the waters, and the tumults of the 
people, He is at the same time watching over the 
humble good man, who, in the obscurity of his 
cottage, is serving and worshipping Him. 

We cannot, indeed, conceive God acting as the 
governor of the universe at all, unless His govern- 
ment were to extend to all the events that happen 
upon it. It is upon the belief of a particular 
providence that our worship and prayer to Him 
arefounded. All His perfections would be utterly 
insignificant to us, if they were not exercised, on 
every occasion, according as the circumstances of 
His creatures required. “The Lord sitteth upon 
the flood. The Lord maketh the wrath of man to 
praise Him, as He maketh the hail and rain obey 


ee sa Hie Rnekon coer - nn pene prehe me Ea A wit a strings. Nets also are formed of it on the rivers, 
sunmte-hnsanh: dovisetli ie: way, bat the Lesd di Petersburgh hemp - - - - 160 where it is found to be stronger and more durable 
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s ” 
recteth his steps. For cordage, therefore, good western Sunn, 
carefully manufactured, may be considered equal 
to the best Russian hemp; while it is stated also, 
by Mr. Dickson to be better than any Russian flax 


in water. It is further remarkable, from the cir- 
cumstance that Dr. Roxburgh has described this 
fibre to be “not only beautiful in appearance and 
durable, but the strongest of any he had met with.” 





’ Do nothing upon which thou durst not ask the 
Lord’s blessing. 
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The Mudar or Yereum (Cal is gigantea),\us to follow our own bent: no fire comes down | fore, yours is not the character which shall obtain 
another fois grows over all India, and|from heaven to cousume the churlish or the mali-| mercy, nor the character for which my heavenly 
thrives on soils which either reject or destroy |cious; the sun shines alike on the merciful and | kingdom is prepared. 
everything else. It yields a fibre which Dr.|on the uncharitable ; and the rain fertilizes alike} My brethren, if any of you are conscious that 
Wight considered as the strongest on the Madras/|those fields which spread their bounty upon God’s | you have not forgiven a neighbor when he tres- 
side of India. It is by present processes somewhat | needy creatures, and those which enrich no one | passed against you; if any of you are conscious 
tedious and costly to separate; but, on the other|but their covetous owner. We are free to use as/|that you have taken a malicious pleasure in making 
hand, it possesses the double value of being calcu-| we like the gifts of Providence ; and this freedom |a brother’s offences known, and injuring his 
lated from its fineness to answer many of the pur-| affords the opportunity by which our characters | credit ; if any have pushed your rights to an ex- 
poses of flax, while, from its strength, it is also|are formed and displayed. treme, and insisted on a severity of justice when 
well suited to supply the place of hemp. A plant| But it will not be always so. There will be a you might rather have shown mercy and pity; if 
so valuable and so easily cultivated deserves and|time when we must render an account; when all|any have no feeling for their fellow-creatures’ 
will repay some outlay of time and thought in im-| superiority of strength, or talent, or influence, or| wants, and are contented to enjoy themselves, 
proving the old methods of preparing it for mar-| place, or fortune, will be levelled; when the| without bestowing a thought on those who have 
ket. strongest, and the cleverest, and the greatest, and|in this life evi? things; you plainly perceive that 
We notice, in passing, two facts about fibres |the richest, must yield up and return their several |the blessing bestowed on the merciful is not ad- 
which, though not rigorously belonging to our im-| gifts to Him who lent them; and with their gifts | dressed to you: you must expect judgment with- 
mediate subject, will, we believe, be interesting to| must return an account of the way in which they | out mercy, if ha have shown no mercy. Pray 
our readers. have used them. The question will be, have you| therefore to the Lord Jesus Christ, that He who 
The Daphne cannabina, or Nepal paper plant—| used your strength to injure, your wit to insult, | first set the most beautiful example of charity, and 
allied to the Daphne Mezereum now common in| your power to oppress? Have you, like the rich| displayed his almighty power, not by removi 
our gardens—contains in its inner bark a species|man in the parable, kept to yourselves your good| mountains or destroying cities, but went about 
of fibre which is remarkably adapted for the manu-| things, and taken no care to lay up for yourselves a doing good, reforming the sinner, and curing the 
facture of paper. For this purpose, the inner|good foundation against the time to come ? Have | diseased, and relieving the distressed, and bless- 
bark is boiled in a ley of wood ashes for half an you never thought of spreading around you, as far ing those who persecuted him, may “ pour into 
hour, by which the slips of bark are softened.|as your opportunities allowed, temporal comfort | your hearts that most excellent gift of charity, 
They are then beaten in a stone mortar with ajand religious knowledge? Have you suffered the| Without which all other qualities are nothing 
wooden mallet till they are reduced to a pulp;|fatherless and widows to lie unfriended in their| worth.” Whenever you are tempted to resent an 
after which, they are diffused through water and | affliction, when you might have supported or con-| injury, reflect with yourselves, has God no account 
made into paper upon sieves or frames in the ordi-|soled them? Has the ignorant man, as far as|against you? When you are inclined to speak, 
nary manner. concerned you, continued in his ignorance, and|or to think hardly of your neighbor, who may 
“Dr. Campbell described the paper, as made|the wicked died inhissin? Then you have shown | have fallen into sin, reflect, Am Iso without sin 
by the Bhoteahs, ‘as strong and durable as leather | yourself wanting in that quality which most cer-|that I can venture to cast the /first stone against 
almost, and quite smooth enough to write on, and | tainly distinguishes the followers of Jesus: you another? When you are unwilling to take some 
for office records incomparably better than any|have borne the name, but you have not possessed trouble, or to spare some little of your substance 
India paper. It is occasionally poisoned by being|the spirit of a Christian: you have not been mer-| to relieve another’s wants, remember the sentence 
washed with preparations of arsenic, in order to|ciful in your generation ; and now you have no of your Lord and Judge, Inasmuch as ye did it 
prevent the destruction caused by insects. Many|claim to mercy, when nothing else can snatch you|0¢ unto one of the least of these, ye did tt not unto 
of the books in Nepal, written on this paper, are| from the wrath to come. me.—J. B. Sumner. 
said to be of considerable age, and that the art of] No doubt the scrutiny of the great day will ex- ; . ; 
making paper seems to have been introduced|tend much farther, and relate to other qualities, Birds and Insects.—W ilson Flagg, in a late 
about 500 years ago from China, and not from/| besides tbe grace of charity. Those on the right| Sumber of Hovey’s Magazine, makes five classes 
India.’ He states that this paper may easily be}hand, which shall hear the summons, Come ye of inseets, and as many birds, acting as natural 
procured at Patna, Purneah, and other places in| blessed children of my Father, must be humbie, |°becks upon the increase of insects. ; 
the plains of both Southern and Northwestern |and penitent, and meek, and pure in heart, as well] The swallows are the natural enemies of the 
India.” as merciful. But the very prominent place which |SW@tming insects, living almost entirely upon them 
Again : allied to the mulberry is a stately forest | our Lord has assigned to charity in this awful de- taking their food upon the wing. The common 
tree called Chandul (Lepurandra saccadora),|scription of the tribunal, where he will himself martin devours great quantities of wasps, beetles, and 
which is indigenous to the west side of India, as/appear in his glory as Judge, and, before him|Soldsmiths. A single bird will devour five thous- 
in the raviues at Kandalla, and in the jungles near| shall be gathered ail nations, shows thus much, at|#24 butterflies in aweek. The moral of this is; that 
Coorg, and from which the natives manufacture | least, that this virtue is indispensable; is one by the husbandman should cultivate the society of 
bark sacks in a very ingenious manner. which the Christian must often examine himself, swallows and martins about his land and out build- 
“‘A branch is cut corresponding to the length |and prove his own soul; inasmuch as, without it, |!&°- aos 
and diameter of the sack wanted. It is soaked a|his Saviour will not acknowledge him: he shall The sparrows and wrens feed upon the falling in- 
little and then beaten with clubs until the inner|not obtain mercy. Not that charity, or any other | Se¢ts thatlurk within the buds, foliage and flowers 
bark separates from the wood. This done, the| virtue, can redeem us from the punishment of sin,|f plants. The wrens are pugnacious, and a little 
sack formed of the bark is turned inside out and|or entitle us to the reward of heaven; eternal life|box in a cherry tree will soon be eqereninens by 
pulled down until the wood is sawed off, with the| is the gift of God through Jesus Christ. It would|them, and they will drive away other birds that 
exception of a small piece left to form the bottom |be a miserable error for a man to suppose that by feed upon the fruit—a hint that cherry-growers 
of the sack, and which is carefully left untouched. | giving an alms he could attone for a crime, or by should remember in the spring, and act upon. 
These sacks are in general use among the villagers|excusing his debtor here, clear his own account| The thrushes, blue-birds, Jays, and crows, prey 
for carrying rice, and are sold for about six annas|with God. Forgiveness and pity are necessary|®P0" butterflies, grasshoppers, crickets, locusts, 
each.” parts of that character which Christ will save, but and the larger beetles. A single family of jays 
cannot alone save us, or be placed in the stead of| Will consume 20,000 of these in a season of three 
PUT a Christ. But, as I observed, they are necessary | Mouths. . 
Christian Charity. features of that character which Christ will save.|__ The woodpeckers are armed with a stout, long 
My brethren, we are now, upon earth, masters| Without these it will be in vain for a man to cry| bill, to penetrate the wood of trees, where the borers 
of our own conduct, and accountable to no one|unto him in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not deposit their larvae. They live almost entirely 
here for the tempers which we cherish, or the|been called by thy name? He may still answer, | "=P these worms. 
dispositions we show. We may hate our enemies, |you could not have a proper sense of the mercy 
and refuse to forgive an injury ; we may pass by| which I showed, in bearing your sins in my own Advice to parents. 
on the other side, while our neighbor is in grievous|body on the tree, when you showed no mercy| I have taken notice, that divers parents, who as 
want; we may spend our substance in selfish |towards your own brethren, who had not offended | to their outward appearance, seem to have learned, 
gratifications, or lay it up for our children, and | you, by ten thousand times, as heavily as you have|in degree, the lesson of humility and. self-denial, 
refuse meanwhile to bestow any portion of it upon | offended against your Almighty Father. Neither|however as far as could be discovered. by their 
the bodies or the souls of our poorer brethren ; and, |could you love your brethren, as I commanded |@ress and address, yet seem to have no aversion, to 
at the same time, none have a right to call us to| you to love them, when you refused to do unto|their children making a different appearance ; nay, 
account, except bya friendly warning: God leaves | them as ye would they should do unto you: there-|some will even introduce them into it themselyes 








































(To be concluded.) 
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whilst very young; by which it is plain they have| being more anxious to obtain a teacher at a low 


a pride in it themselves, in seeing them so, and 
cannot help (notwithstanding their outward show) 
discovering great unsoundness, and that they them- 
selves are not what they would pass for. 

I sincerely wish that parents, who are apt to in- 
dulge wrong liberties in their children, by suffer- 
ing them to deviate from that pure simplicity and 
self-denial, Truth led our ancestors, and stil/ leads 
those who follow it into, would consider in the first 
place, the injury their children sustain thereby*by 
being placed in a difficult and dangerous situation 
with respect to temptations which may be presented 
to them by the children of the land or of the world ; 
for doubtless the more like them they appear, the 
more free and intimate will such make themselves 
with them, that they may be drawn out into undue 
liberties; whereas, did they make an appearance 
quite consistent with their self-denying profession, 
that sort would be more backward to attempt an 
access to them.—John Grifith’s Journal. 


rate, than to get one of good character, whose ser- 
vices may cost a little more; and hence some per- 
sons who would rank among the dregs of mankind, 
have been trusted with the oversight and tuition of 
tender children. One of this description who had 
been a soldier in the British army (during the 
American Revolution), was employed in the neigh- 
bourhood where I lived, and from him I derived 
much of my small share of school learning. He 
would often leave his pupils under the care of one 
of the elder boys, while he spent his time at a 
tippling-house with his drunken companions, and 
returning to the school intoxicated, would beat 
the boys unmercifully, while his own face bore the 
marks of the blows he had received from his quar- 
relsome and inebriated associates. This, however, 
is a strong case, and I believe Friends are now 
more careful; and the concern to have suitable 
teachers, appears to be generally gaining ground. 
—Henry Hall. 

It is not very probable that children would now 
be entrusted to the education of an intemperate 























For “ The Friend.” 
Meteorological Notice. 


West Town. The average temperature of the 
Sixth month was 664°, which was about 4 of a 
degree cooler than for the same month last year. 
Range of the thermometer from 42° on the 5th, 
to 96° on the 30th. The latter part of the month 
was very warm and oppressive. Amount of rain 
for the month was 7.80 inches, which was 43 
inches more than for the same month last year, 
and considerably above the usual average; at the 
close of the month the earth was more completely 
soaked than it had been for more than a year pre- 
vious. 

The average temperature for the Seventh month 
was 751° which was }° higher than for the 
Seventh month last year. Range of the ther- 
mometer from 51° on the 9th to 97° on the 19th. 
On eleven days-the thermometer was at or above 
90° at mid-day: and there were but five days 
during the month that it did not reach 80° or 
above. Amount of rain was 3.38 inches. On 
the 20th of the month a tremendous rain fell at 
Philadelphia, but not any here. 

The average temperature of the Eighth month 
was 703°, about one degree cooler than that for 
the same month last year. Range of thermome- 
ter from 50°, on the 19th to 86° on the 4th and 
16th. Some pretty cool weather during the month. 
The amount of rain was 3.58 inches. 

The mean temperature of the three summer 
months was 704°, which was 1° below that of the 
previous summer, and the same as the summer of 
1853. The amount of rain was 14.76: in 1854 
it was 10.44 inches. 


—_—_o-o——_. 


on the subject of religion. 


the scholar, either for good or evil. 


ee 
Selected. 
TO THE AUTUMN LEAF. 


Thou faded leaf! It seems to be 
But as of yesterday, 
When thou didst flourish on the tree 
In all the pride of May: 
Then ’twas the merry hour of spring, 
Of nature’s fairest blossoming, 
On field, on flower, and spray: 
It promised fair; how changed the scene 
To what is now, from what hath been! 


So fares it with life’s early spring ; 
Hope gilds each coming day, 
And sweetly doth the syren sing 
Her fond, delusive lay : 
Then the young fervent heart beats high, 
While passion kindles in the eye, 
With bright, unceasing play ; 
Fair are thy tints, thou genial hour, 
Yet transient as the autumn flower. 


Thou faded leaf! how like to thee 
Is beauty in her morning pride, 
When life is but a summer sea, 
And hope illumes its placid tide: 
Alas! for beauty’s autumn hour, 
Alas! for beauty’s blighted flower, 
When hope and bliss have died! 
Her pallid brow, her cheek of grief, 


Selected. Have thy sad hue, thou faded leaf! 


The practice of employing immoral or irreligi- 
ous persons in families where there are young 
children, is often attended with very injurious 
consequences to their tender minds. Parents who 
are desirous of training up their offspring in the 
fear of the Lord, should exercise great care as re- 
gards those they employ. I well remember the 
corrupting conversation and conduct of some who 
were engaged in my father’s business, when he 
was altogether ignorant of what was passing. 
The sons of farmers, who are left to labour 
with the workmen, without the presence of 
their parents, are in a particular manner exposed 
to contamination, many of that class being of the 
lowest grade, and hardened in wickedness. It is 
no less important in the education of children, that 
suitable teachers should be sought for. Greatly 
have the children, in many parts of the country, 
suffered from the want of this care; too many 


Autumnal leaf! there is a stern 
And warning tone in thy decay ; 
Like thee must man to death return 
With his frail tenement of clay: 
Thy warning is of death and doom, 

Of genius blighted in its bloom, 
Of joy’s beclouded ray ; 
Life, rapture, hope, ye are as brief 
And fleeting as the autumn leaf! 
~~» 
Selected. 
AUTUMN EVENING. 


Behold the western evening light ! 
It melts in deepening gloom ; 

So calmly Christians sink away, 
Descending to the tomb. 


The wind breathes low; the withering leaf 
Scarce whispers from the tree ; 

So gently flows the parting breath, 
When good men cease to be. 


person; but we may easily conceive that men and 
women of fair reputation, but secretly holding 
wrong principles, may be unwittingly employed 
as teachers, and infuse very dangerous opinions 
into the minds of their pupils, especially in public 
seminaries managed by persons of loose sentiments 
The character and 
faith of a teacher are of unspeakable moment to 


























How beautiful on all the hills 
The crimson light is shed! 

’Tis like the peace the Christian gives 
To mourners round his bed. 


How mildly on the wandering cloud 
The sunset beam is cast! 

’Tis like the memory left behind 
When loved ones breathe their last. 


And now, above the dews of night, 
The golden star appears ; 

So faith springs in the heart of those 
Whose eyes are bathed in tears. 


But soon the morning’s happier light 
Its glory shall restore ; 

And eyelids that are sealed in death 
Shall wake, to close no more. 


ee 
For “ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
JOHN WILFORD. 
(Continued from page 414.) |‘ 
‘Take heed of too much observing the custom 
of making great feasts at weddings, or of joining 
the world therein. Let all wait to be guided in 
God’s wisdom, that so all things may be done to ; 
His honour; for marriage is a weighty thing, and 
ought to be solemnly performed in the fear of 
God,—not in revelling and lightness, as many of 
the world have done. Let no unseemly word or 
action be once mentioned amongst any that pro- 
fess the truth of God. Let all Friends take heed 
of making, or joining with them that do make 
appointed feasts some small time after a child is 
born. I, with many of the Lord’s people, have 
seen much evil therein, and have been constrained 
to bear our testimony against it. Yet let all be- 
ware of covetousness in that and other things; 
providing things honest in the sight of men. The 
Apostle Paul said, ‘Whatsoever things are true, 
just, honest, pure, lovely, and of good report, if 
there be any virtue, think on these things.’ They 
should be minded in our marriages, births, and 
burials, that all may be in a comely, solid order, 
out of all extremes: so we shall overcome evil 
with good, and leave a good pattern to posterity. 
‘There is one thing more, which, for the sake 
of our youth and a few others, I cannot well omit, 
the observing the time called Christmas. This 
the false Christians set up, as they did many other 
days, called saints’ days. These, the Lord hath 
laid a holy constraint upon His people to bear 
their testimony against, though some have not 
been so clear as they should have been therein. 
Now Friends, this is that which God by his light 
and spirit opened in my heart many years ago. 
When they had in a great measure lost the saints’ 
life and Christ’s day within them, then in the 
darkness they set up saints’ day and Christ’s day, 
as they call it, without them,—at which times more 
wickedness is acted than at other times. I could 
say much about that and other things set up in 
the night of darkness, but these things were of 
weight upon me. This is the sense which God 
hath given me,—that none who profess Truth 
should make any show of observing these times, 
either in apparel or provision, or going visiting, 
or neglecting their usual business. Some may 
object that they have known Friends appoint . 
meetings on that day, or about that time. I 
answer, True, but for what end? Has it been to ob- 
serve the time? No such matter,—but to catch 
people when they were idle,—and to labour to 
bring them from the observation of days without 
in vanity, to the day of Christ within. That they 
may walk in the light of it, and be saved from 
their sins. 
“ Written the 25th of the 1st month, 1691, by 
your travailing brother, “Joun WILFORD. 
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“Postscript. There is another thing comes|derly.’ 


afresh upon me, which I cannot well omit. It 
seemeth an uncomely thing, and sheweth too little 
love to the former wife or husband, for either man 
or woman to be concerned or to keep company 
with any in the way of marriage, too soon after the 
wife or husband be dead, although they may stay 
a year before they marry, yet if they keep compa- 
ny, or be too soon concerned on account of mar- 
riage, it is not of good savour. All who profess 
the Truth should be good examples to them that 
are without, that they, seeing our sober, solid, godly 
conversation, coupled with fear, may have cause 
to glorify God in our behalf, in the day of their 
visitation.” 

In the same pamphlet containing the “ Brief 
Exhortation,” the following production of John 
Wilford’s pen is inserted :— 

‘“‘A short testimony for the good order of Truth, 
as it is established and preached amongst the people 
called Quakers ;” showing how by degrees the 
Lord in His love led us into it. Written partly 
for the opening the understanding of the weak 
and honest hearted, and for convincing opposers 
and gainsayers. 

“Dear Friends and People-—When first the 
Lord Almighty cast his eye of pity towards us, 
we were a poor people, scattered upon the barren 
mountains and parched heaths, where some of us 
wandered from mountain to hill,—from one pro- 
fession to another. We sought the living amongst 
the dead, but found him not there; for he was 
risen. Our rest, some in one profession and some 
in another, was polluted, and we were troubled,— 
being as sheep without a shepherd. Then we 
cried unto the Lord, and sought secret places to 
pour out our souls before Him, as well as we 
could, crying for the holy guidings of His pure 
spirit; for we were at a loss, andknew no bottom 
to stand on. In this day of distress, which was 
more than tongue can declare, the Lord in his un- 
utterable loving kindness opened his way unto us, 
and showed us, that we should wait in his light 
and spirit within us, for that which was to be 
known of God was manifest within. Then we 
durst not give our own meanings to the Scriptures, 
or other writings of holy men, but came to know 
a time of true silence, for which my soul hath 
great cause to praise the Lord. He showed me, 
and many more, that we must wait upon him out 
of our own thoughts, imaginations, or conceivings. 
Then was judgment laid to the line, and right- 
eousness to the plummet. Our sins were set in 
order before us, and there was no help nor strength 
left in us. Of ourselves we could do nothing but 
lie down under the judgments of the Lord, and 
abide the day of his coming, until judgment was 
brought forth unto victory, and he was pleased to 
reveal his own righteousness, and overshadow us 
with his ‘oving kindness, and cause us to drink of 
the still waters of Shilo, making our hearts to be 
glad, being overcome with his love. Then we 
said, O Lord! show us more and more what thou 
wouldst have us to do,—for thou hast won our 
hearts, and overcome our souls, and we are given 
up to do thy will, whatever it cost us. As we 
continued waiting upon Him in His light and spirit, 
our understanding was more and more opened, 
and our numbers increased, the net was cast 
into the sea, and gathered of every kind, for the 
Lord made us fishers of men. Then he shewed 
us that there was need of discipline and order 
amongst us touching marriage, and many other 
things. If any offended they should be dealt with 


















































Yet it was the mind of Christ, and also 


of the apostle, that if a man was overtaken with 
a fault, those that were spiritual should labour to 
restore him in the spirit of meekness; and that 
those who opposed themselves should be instructed, 
that if God, peradventure, would give them re- 
pentance, to the acknowledging the truth. 


As 
we continued waiting upon the Lord, he led us by 


degrees, according to our measures, into this way 
and method, and we have laboured to instruct, 


advise, and council one another. Though there 
be diversities of gifts and operations, yet it is by 
the same spirit that worketh all in all,—to the 
edifying of the body of which Christ is the head ; 
to the end that there be no schism, but true unity 
and harmony amongst all the members. Indeed 
one member cannot suffer alone. It is the nature 


of the body, if one member be out of joint, to en- 
If it cannot be 
gotten in, but becomes putrified, and in danger 
of burting or spoiling the whole body, the skilful 


deavour to bring it in again. 


chirurgeon will advise to cut it off, rather than 
the whole body should perish. This is not de- 
lightful to the body, but sorrow and pain to lose 
a member. 


such an offender belongs, are clear of him. 
by which Truth may suffer, that they may see it, 


and repent and clear Truth themselves. Let not 
any think it to be a light thing to be so stubborn 


and rebellious as to cause the body or church of 


Christ to disown them. Although the Papists 
have assumed to themselves, for filthy lucre’s 
sake, that power which God never gave them, yet 
there is much in Christ’s words} who never spake 
unadvisedly, whea he saith of offenders, ‘If he 
neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee 
as a heathen man ora publican. Verily I say 
unto you, whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, shall 
be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever ye shall loose 
on earth, shall be loosed in heaven. Again, I say 
unto you, that if two of you shall agree on earth 
touching any thing that they shall ask, it shall be 
done for them of my Father which is in heaven. 
For where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them.’ 
These are weighty sayings of our Lord, and ought 
to be well considered on all hands. 
known that any member prospered, being separated 
from the living body whereunto it did belong.” 


After some directions about marriage, he thus 


concludes :— 


‘‘All, dear Friends, who have the concerns of 


Truth and the care of the church upon you, wait 
to feel the living power of God in all your gather- 
ings, and the mind of the Spirit, that all things 
may be done in the wisdom of God, which is from 
above,—pure, peaceable, and easy to be entreated, 
to every good thing. All, both male and female, 
wait to know your several services in the church. 
The body is not one member, but many. The eye 
cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee,— 
nor the head to the foot, I have no need of thee; 
but every member has its proper service. Though 
the man is not without the woman, nor the woman 
without the man in the Lord, yet they have their 
particular service in the outward family, and in 
the spiritual family, or church of Christ. Let 
them that read, understand. Does not the good 
woman take care that nothing be lacking in the 
family? and are not good men one with them in 
it! Oh! dearly beloved Friends! my soul loves 























It is seldom done until all the Friends 
of a Monthly or Quarterly meeting, whereunto 
It is 
the labour, care, and desire of Friends, that if any 
professing Truth, should be overtaken with a fault 









Was it ever 


from his temptations? Therefore we had need 
watch and pray, that we may be delivered from 
evil, that we all may be as lively stones built up! 
a spiritual house to offer spiritual sacrifices accept- 
able to God by Jesus Christ, that we may show 
forth the praises of Him who hath called us out 
of darkness into his marvellous light. This is 
the earnest desire and prayer of your friend, who 
at the close of this epistle is filled with the love 
of God to all the flock. 

“Written 4th of Second mo. 1691. 

“JoHN WILFORD.” 

It appears that John Wilford saw the outward 
tendency of some Friends before the full outbreak 
of George Keith, and he was constrained to lift 
up his voice against tM spirit which was depart- 
ing from and condemning Friends’ ancient testi- 
monies. His faithfulness may have been blessed 
to the saving of some from being carried away by 
Keith, and he doubtless had peace in his labours, 
although much spoken against and reviled. Caleb 
Wheatley, who had been so far carried off as to 
feel an obligation resting on him to make a public 
acknowledgment, says:—“Long before George 
Keith set up his separate meeting, my mind was 
at times gone out of the pure fear of God into my 
own reason and conceivings, and in that I took in 
hand to judge of Friend’s testimonies, and therein 
speak evil of that which through God’s goodness, 
1 now see I understood not—and particularly 
against Jobn Wilford, who often gave us warning 
of what is now come to pass, telling us in the 
power and demonstration of God’s pure spirit, that 
if we went from the guidance of God’s spirit unto 
our own imaginations and huntings, to study God’s 
secrets, it would gender to strife and contention, 
and we should be like heads and horns, pushing 
and rushing one at another; which is too appa- 
rent.” 

There is just such a spirit prevalent at the pre- 
sent day! It commenced with great apparent 
searching and investigating into religious things. 
Human art with all its arguments has been at 
work, with the aid of biblical commentators, in 
making buildings of knowledge, reaching, it may 
presume, heavenward. Pleased with their Babel- 
like structure, which, as they have framed it all, 
they think they understand, the architects begin 
to scoff at the more spiritual testimony of their 
fathers. One can see no use of enforcing the 
doctrine of the Light of Christ and obedience 
thereto, as of necessary consequence to salvation ; 
another finds no necessity in keeping to sim- 
plicity in marriages, burials, andin graveyards with- 
out monuments; and others again, are prepared 
for laying aside the plain garb and plain language, 
regarding them as “stumbling blocks.” Caleb 
Wheatley says of his connection with the Keith- 
ites, “I had no true peace with them. I often 
cried for life, when 1 could not feel it amongst 
them, but instead thereof, sorrow and anguish of 
soul. If I had kept to che guidance of God’s pure 
spirit, and the light of Christ in my own heart,— 
which some of them in my hearing have under- 
valued, saying, they thought I had known better 
things, when [ said I ought to believe in the light 
within which reproveth for sin. I say, if I had 
kept to this I had never joined with them.” 

John Wilford was one of the Committee of the 
Meeting of Ministers which prepared the testimony 
against Keith. He lived to see the party which 
that apostate carried with him, broken to pieces 
and scattered in fragments into various societies. 
He was a diligent attender of Yearly Meetings, 


as Christ taught in the 18th Chapter of Matthew, | you, and I desire that all may feel the unity of}and in the year 1698 paid a religious visit 
and as Paul said, ‘ warn them that are unruly,’—| the spirit, which is the bond of true and lasting|throughout New England. This is the last 
and further, ‘We command you brethren, withdraw| peace. The Devil is labouring to make divisions| notice we find of him. John Whiting, in his 
yourselves from every brother that walketh disor-|all the world over, and can we expect to be free| Catalogue of Friends’ books printed in 1708, after 
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enumerating sundry publications of John Wilford’s, 
says, “‘ He went to New Jersey, there died, and 
was buried at Burlington.” He does not mention 
the time of his decease, but it was near the com- 
mencement of the last century. 

(To be continued.) 

aeaiemana 


Wheeler Slave Case. 

As all our readers, in common with every citi- 
zen of Pennsylvania, are interested in the facts 
and the result of the case of P. Williamson, in- 
volving as they do, principles of law and of right 
which should be clearly understood, we give place 
to the following extract from a statement pub- 
lished in several of the daily papers, which we 
believe to be in accordanc@ with the evidence pro- 
duced in the case. ‘ 

“John H. Wheeler of North Carolina, the 
accredited Minister of the United States to Nica- 
ragua, after spending several months at his post, 
returned suddenly to this country early in July 
last. A few days later he left Washington for 
Nicaragua, taking with him Jane Johnson, a slave 
woman whom he had purchased some two years 
before at Richmond, Virginia, and her two chil- 
dren, both sons, one between 6 and 7, and the other 
between 10 and 11 years of age. His professed 
design was to hold them as slaves, not only in the 
free States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
York, but also in the free country of Nicaragua. 
Lawyer by profession, and Diplomatist by occu- 
pation, he was fully aware that none of the States 
named tolerated the existence of Slavery for a mo- 
ment within their limits, excepting in the case of 
slaves escaping from other States. He seems to 
have relied for immunity upon the respect inspired 
by his representative character and upon his per- 
sonal vigilance in guarding Jane and her children. 

“ Upon his arrival at the Baltimore Railroad 
Depot, corner of Broad and Prime streets, in this 
city, he took a close carriage, got into it with 
them, and drove to Bloodgood’s Hotel, stopping on 
the way at the house of a relative. During the 
two hours and a half of their stay at Bloodgood’s 
he lost sight but once of his companions. Most 
of this time was spent upon the second story balco- 
ny, which overlooks the river, J. H. Wheeler sit- 
ting between Jane and the entrance to the balcony. 
In this situation the unusual group attracted much 
attention upon the wharves. Jane’s intention to 
assert her freedom ut the earliest opportunity had 
been fully formed before starting from the South. 
She is a remarkably intelligent woman for one 
wholly without education. When J. H. Wheeler 
was called to dinner, she feared to move, thinking 
his eye was upon her. It was well she did so, for 
in a few minutes he left the dining hall to see 
whether she was still there; and being satisfied on 
that point, returned to finish a hasty repast. It 
was at this time she spoke to acoloured woman 
who was passing, and told her that she wanted to 
be free; and to a coloured man she said the same 
thing a moment afterwards. The thing was soon 
noised about through the house, and an hour after- 
wards Wm. Still, a clerk at the Anti-Slavery Of- 
fice, received, by an errand boy, a note asking him 
to come down to Bloodgood’s hotel as soon as pos- 
sible, as there were three slaves there who wanted 
liberty, and that their master was with them, on 
his way to New York. 

With this note in hishand, Wm. Still called upon 
the Secretary of the Acting Committee of “ ‘The 
Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Abolition 
of Slavery, and for the Relief of Free Negroes 
unlawfully held in Bondage, and for improving 
the condition of the African Race.” This Society, 


whose objects are sufficiently indicated by its name, 
was incorporated by Legislative Act in 1789; Ben- 





jamin Franklin was its first President, and it has 
ever since been an efficient aid to freedom in 
Pennsylvania. P. Williamson, the present Se- 
cretary, is every way worthy to fill his post. A 
conveyancer of good standing, well educated, 
intelligent, a thorough business man, of active 
habits and sound judgment, he has long enjoyed 
the respect and unlimited confidence of a large 
circle of acquaintances and friends. At the time 
Wm. Still asked him to perform the official duty 
imposed upon him by the practice and regulations 
of the Society, and do something for the relief of 
Jane and her children, unlawfully held in bondage, 
P. Williamson was busily engaged making pre- 
parations to leave for Harrisburg that evening, 
for the purpose of attending an election of the At- 
lanticand Ohio Telegraph Company. He excused 
himself, therefore, and told Still to go down and 
get the names and telegraph to New York, so that 
a habeas corpus might be taken out there; but, 
on second thought he went down himself, getting 
there before Sull. Upon inquiring at the hotel, 
he learned that the parties had gone on board the 
ferry boat then at the wharf, designing to take the 
five o’clock Camden and Amboy train for New 
York. A coloured boy accompanied him on the 
boat as guide. After an examination of the lower 
deck, P. Williamson proceeded to the upper one, 
and found Jane and her children sitting upon 
the bench running round the edge on the 
outside and nearly opposite the stairway. He 
went up to her and said, “ You are the person I 
am looking for, I presume.” J. H. Wheeler, who 
was sitting on the same bench, three or four feet 
from her, asked what P. Williamson wanted 
with him. The answer was, “Nothing, my busi- 
ness is entirely with this woman.” Amid repeated 
interruptions from J. H. Wheeler, P. Williamson 
calmly explained to Jane that she was free under 
the laws of Pennsylvania, and could either go with 
J. H. Wheeler, or enjoy her freedom by going on 
shore. The conversation between Williamson, 
Wheeler, Still, and a by-stander, was kept up for 
several minutes, the same ideas being frequently 
repeated. A few persons gathered about them to 
hear. At last the bell rang, and P. Williamson, 
supposing the boat was about to start, turned to 
Jane and said, “‘ The time has come when you 
must act; if you wish to exercise your right of 
freedom, you will have to come ashore imme- 
diately.” She looked round at her two children, 
grasped the hand or arm of the one next her, 
and attempted to rise from her seat. Wheeler 
pushed her back, saying, “‘ Now, don’t go, Jane.” 
She renewed her effort to get up, and did so, 
with the aid of P. Williamson. At the same 
time two coloured men, whose business as por- 
ters had brought them on the boat, prompted by 
sympathy, took hold of the children, and the move- 
ment toward the stairway commenced, Wheeler 
opposing their progress. The youngest child 
was frightened, and cried. Wheeler’s first move- 
ment had been to push Jane back, but he soon 
clasped her tightly round the body, and begged her, 
in the most hurried and earnest manner, to say she 
wanted to go with him to her friends in Virginia. 
She made answer that she wanted tosee her friends, 
but would rather be free, and moved steadily for- 
ward towards the stairway leading to the lower 
deck. When near it, P. Williamson detained 
J. H. Wheeler until Jane and her friends passed 
down, and afterwards descended in company with 
him, and left the boat. It was at the head of the 
stairway, if we may believe J. H. Wheeler, that he 
was seized by two coloured men and threatened by 
one of them; but the most careful and repeated 
examination of witnesses has failed to elicit any 
testimony except toa threat made on the lower deck. 
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“The persons who aided Jane Johnson to descend 
the stairs, pass the gangway and walk to the cor- 
ner of Front and Dock streets, were porters and 
labourers about the wharves and ferry boat, whose 
sympathies had led them to join the crowd which 
gathered around Williamson and Wheeler, at 
the beginning of their conversation. They aided 
her quietly and effectively. There was no tumult, 
noise or uncalled for display of resolution. Two 
police officers were present and declined inter- 
fering because of the absence of any violence, 
noise or tumult to justify them in doing so. 

“ About the same time, and while following up 
the wharf the little group around Jane, J. H. 
Wheeler demanded of P. Williamson his name. 
This was promptly given, with the assurance that 
P. Williamson would meet the responsibility for 
any injury sustained by the legal rights of J. H. 
Wheeler. Atthecornerof Front and Dock streets, 
Jane got into a carriage with her children. A 
coloured man took hisseat by herside. J. H. Wheel- 
er begged the driver to stop, threatened him, and 
ran after him nearly to Spruce street. The car- 
riage drove off and the Minister returned alone to 
the boat. Jane and her children were hospitably 
received by friends, remained here afew days, and 
then left for New York city.” 

J. H. Wheeler applied to Judge Kane of 
the District Court of the United States in the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, who granted a 
writ of Habeas Corpus directed to P. Williamson, 
commanding him to bring the said J. Johnson 
and her two sous before him, holding the said 
Court. On the 20th of Seventh month, P. Wil- 
liamson appeared before the Court, and by his 
attorney made return to the writ, in which he de- 
clared that the said Jane, Daniel and Isaiah John- 
son “are not now, nor was at the time of issuing 
the said writ, or at any other time in the custody, 
power or possession of, nor confined nor restrained 
their liberty by him,” and that therefore he could 
not bring them before the Court as directed. 

Exception was taken by the District Attorney of 
the United States to this return, who offered to prove 
by testimony, that the respondent had then, or had 
had, the three persons named, in his possession ; and 
the judge intimated, before hearing any evidence, 
that he might find it his duty to bind the respondent 
over for perjury. Evidence was then heard as to the 
facts of the case, J. H. Wheeler and others giv- 
ing their version of the transaction above nar- 
rated ; after which, P. Williamson took the stand, 
and stated how, and in what manner he had acted; 
and why he made the return then before the 
Court. The Judge in order to give a written de- 
cision adjourned the case, requiring bail to the 
amount of $5,000. On the 27th Judge Kane de- 
livered his decision, the amount of which was 
that by the introduction of the words “or at any 
other time,” in the return to the writ of Habeas Cor- 
pus, P. Williamson was guilty of ‘“ contempt;” 
for which he was sentenced to imprisonment with- 
out bail or mainprize during the pleasure of the 
Court. On the 31st, application was made to 
Judge Lewis of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
for a writ of Habeas Corpus to bring P. William- 
son before him, but the application was refused. 
The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania sitting in 
banc at Bedford, application for a writ of Habeas 
Corpus was made to it on the 13th ult., and argu- 
ment enforcing the application heard: the Court 
adjourned without giving a decision. On Se- 
venth day the 8th inst., the Court gave its deci- 
sion in Philadelphia, disallowing the application 
on the ground that they have no jurisdiction in 
the case. Judge Knox dissented and delivered 
an opinion that the Court was bound to grant the 
writ. 
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As P. Williamson stands committed, his liber-| disorder and disregard of the discipline of the So-|other aims, the Friend may be instrumental in 


ation, as his imprisonment, is altogether at the 
discretion of Judge Kane, who it appears may 
keep him incarcerated for life, unless he produces 
the three persons named or amends his return, by 
admitting that he at one time had possession of 
the said Jane Johnson and her two sons. 

It may be proper to state, that several of the 
coloured men who were engaged in assisting J. 
Johnson and her sons in effecting their escape 
from detention by their former master, having 
been indicted for riot and assault, and battery, 
they were tried before the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions in Philadelphia, and all but two acquitted, 
the two being found guilty of “assault” only, and 
sentenced severally to a fine of $10 and one week’s 
imprisonment. 
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The beginning of another volume of the Friend 
forcibly reminds us of the rapid flight of time. 
How short the interval appears since our last vol- 
ume was commenced, and yet that interval com- 
prises a year—one-seventieth of the period allotted 
to the life of man—truly “our days on the earth 
are as a shadow, and there is none abiding.” 
This consideration should not only stimulate to 
renewed exertion in the performance of duty, but 
prompt to a close inspection of our motives to 
action; for to those on whom the greatest weight 
of years may be permitted to rest, the hour must 
soon arrive, when they must render an account of 
their stewardship, and receive a righteous reward 
for their deeds. 

The objects for which this Journal was estab- 
lished have been repeatedly set forth in its col- 
umns, and it may not he necessary to dwell on 
them at the present time. They have, however, 
lost none of their importance or interest, nor is the 
duty to strive for their attainment felt to be di- 
minished. 

The present condition of our religious Society 
must awaken feelings of humiliation and deep con- 
cern in every member of it who is really alive to 
its bestinterest. Distracted and divided, one part 
disowning the other, its faith is in danger of be- 
coming vitiated, and its divinely authorized form 
of government weakened or set at naught. How- 
ever, the plea may be put forth, that the charge 
has never been brought home to any particular in- 
dividuals, of promulgating the errors contained in 
the works of J. J. Gurney and E. Ash, yet it is 
well known that the works of the former are 
freely circulated, and strenuous efforts made to se- 
cure their reception, as worthy of all confidence, 
and to prove their author sound in the faith, be- 
cause, it is alleged, many sound views are to be 
found in these works, and that the passages ob- 


‘jected to, may be attributed to the bias of educa- 


tion, or peculiarity of expression: very much the 
same plea as was made by the followers of E. 
Hicks on behalf of his sermons. The sad effect 
produced by the promulgation of those errors 
within the Society, is amply demonstrated by its 
present convulsed condition, and the fact that that 
part of the Society which has conscientiously per- 
formed its duty in testifying against these errors, 
and consistently maintaining that testimony, has 
thereby brought upon itself censure, and oft-re- 
peated charges of acting from unworthy motives, 
while some portions of it have been rejected and 
disowned by their fellow professors, and those who 
have separated from them, coyntenanced, in their 


ciety. The position occupied by those Yearly 
Meetings which have testified against the modern | 
innovations attempted on the principles of Friends, 
and the divisions arising out of that attempt ; and 
the peculiarly trying situation of those members 
of other Yearly Meetings, who feel themselves 
bound to maintain a similar testimony, and can- 
not, therefore, unite with the course pursued by 
their Meetings towards the Separatists, are subjects 
of absorbing import, involving as they do, the fu- 
ture integrity of the Society. 

The Friend, as its readers are aware, has steadily 
opposed the reception of the modified Quakerism 
of the day, and sought, as suitable opportunity 
presented, to uphold and strengthen the hands of 
those who are maintaining a consistent testimony 
against it. How far it has succeeded in satisfying 
the expectations of its readers, it is not for us to 
say, as we know it is easy to indulge more favoura- 
ble conceptions of our own course than it is to im- 
press its correctness on others. Our aim has 
been, and continues to be, to support the Truth 
for its own sake and for no party purposes; and 
our main desire is, that all the members of our re- 
ligious Society should be individually brought into 
a practical exemplification of the purity and ful- 
ness of our holy profession ; for it is easy to con- 
found the praise and defence of sound principles, 
with the supposition that we availingly hold them ; 
and to judge of ourselves merely by our opinions 
instead of by our actions, the consistency of our 
lives and the lamb-like spirit with which we may 
be clothed. As this practical exemplification 
comes to be more generally witnessed, we believe 
divine strength and wisdom will also be more 
abundantly dispensed, for the right ordering of the 
affairs of the Church, and for the comforting and 
edifying of the “afflicted and poor people’’ left in 
our midst, and whom the Lord delighteth to pre- 
serve and defend. Although we cannot divest 
the mind of solicitude respecting the present con- 
dition and the future prospects of the Society, nor 
should we wish to do so; yet it is wise not to al- 
low ourselves to be harassed by undue anxiety 


about anticipated difficulties and trials which may Y 


never occur, and to endeavour to repose with con- 


promoting this good work, it will fulfil the fervent 
wishes of those who conduct it. We shall not re- 
lax in our efforts to make it interesting and in- 
structive in the other and.different departments, 
and we trust our friends will, as heretofore, en- 
courage us by their countenance and support. 





OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


Further accounts received from members of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting inform us that, when 
Friends assembled on Third-day morning, at the 
hour adjourned to, they found the house occupied 
by the Separatists (who had met at 9 o’clock), and 
were consequently obliged, notwithstanding rain 
was falling, to hold their meeting in the yard, 
After receiving the report from the representa- 
tives, and appointing clerks and assistants, the 
meeting adjourned until 2 o’clock, P. M., and con- 
tinued to hold its sittings in the afternoon of each 
day until the conclusion, which was late on Fifth- 
day. We are in possession of but few particulars 
relating to the business transacted ; but understand 
that epistles were addressed to Dublin and Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meetings. Both communications 
from Baltimore were read, and that signed by R. 
H. Thomas, together with a similar communica- 
tion from Indiana, was referred to the Meeting for 
Sufferings. After deliberate consideration, a mi- 
nute was adopted by the Meeting, expressing its 
sympathy with the Friends composing the meeting 
of which W. Waring was clerk, but that no way 
now opened to take further action in the case. 

The Meeting is represented to have been 
large, and the business transacted in condescen- 
sion and harmony, to the mutual comfort and 
strengthening of the members under their peculiar 
trials. It was concluded that the time of holding 
the Yearly Meeting next year should be one 
month later than it has heretofore assembled. 

When the minutes are received, further particu- 
lars will be given. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—The steamship Atlantic arrived at New 
ork on the 6th inst. with Liverpool dates to Eighth 
mo. 25th. The Russian attack of the Allied lines near 


fidence on Him, who is omniscient, and the Al-| the Tchernaya on the 16th ult. was a sanguinary affair, 
migty disposer of events, and who, in the counsels | but the despatches do not show with clearness the loss 


of his wisdom, will secure the final triumph of| 
his truth and people. 

Nor should any permit the present unhappy 
condition of our religious Society, to betray them 
into the delusion, that because “the love of many 
has waxed cold” they are liberated from the obli- 
gation to maintain a life and conversation consis- 
tent with the self-denying religion the Society has 
ever professed to the world. The value of this 
religion can be known and enjoyed only so far as 





it is permitted to cleanse the heart and extend its 
government over each one individually. Its au- 
thority is affected by no change of circumstances, 
nor can the unfaithfulness of one liberate another 
from obedience to its demands. So, likewise, its 
blessed rewards cannot be turned away from the 
upright in heart, by the defection or disobedience 
of the multitude, for amid all the commotion and 
strife of tongues, the foundation of God standeth 
sure; having this seal, the Lord knoweth them 
that are his. 

A practical faith in this religion on the part of 
each of the members of our Society, would soon 
extricate it from all its present difficulties, and 
bring us as a united band, to labour harmoniously 
to cleanse the camp of its defilements, and uphold 
inviolate the doctrines, testimonies and discipline 
entrusted to us, to the honour of our Divine Mas- 


sustained by the respective parties. Prince Gortscha- 
koff telegraphs—“ Evening, August 16th.—Part of our 
troops crossed the Tchernaya and attacked the heights 
of Tediouchine. Having encountered very considerable 
forces, we, after an obstinate fight, thought proper to 
retire to the right bank, where we awaited the advance 
of the enemy for four hours. As they did not move for- 
ward, we returned to our position. The loss is heavy 
on both sides.” A French despatch dated the 19th, 
says:— It was necessary to continue the armistice de- 
manded yesterday by the Russians, from 5 A. M. to 2 P. 
M. to-day, for them to carry away their dead. The 
nearest enumeration we could make gives the following 
results:—Russians buried by the French, 2129; by the 
Russians, 1200; total, 3329.” Another account says:— 
“The Russians left at least 2500 dead on the field; 38 of 
their officers and 1620 men are in our ambulances. 
Three Russian Generals are said to have been killed. 
We moreover made 400 prisoners. Our loss is 180 
killed and 810 wounded. The loss of the Sardinian 
troops is stated at 600 killed and wounded.¥ Gortscha- 
koff’s latest despatch from Sebastopol, on the 21st, says: 
“The fire of the Allies was sensibly diminished, and 
does but little damage.” 

THE WAR IN ASIA.—A Russian division, between 
Kars and Erzeroum, having been reinforced, had marched 
upon Kenpri-Kerri, and drove the Turkish troops from 
their position, and finally encamped three leagues from 
Erzeroum. 

THE BALTIC.—According to the Russian Admiral’s 
account of the bombardment of Sweaborg, the Allies 
appear to have done but little damage beside burning 
the public stores. He says, no damage whatever has 
been done to the fortifications, batteries or guns of the 


ter and the spread of his kingdom. If, amid its| forts, and closes his despatch on the evening of the 12th, 
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thus: “The enemy remain at their old anchorage, and 
do not renew the attack.” 

The attack on Riga was commenced at four o’clock 
on the morning of the 10th, by two English steamers. 
One two-decker and one frigate. The bombardment 
continued till 7 o’clock in the evening, doing apparently 
no damage. About 40 Russians were killed and 60 
wounded in the attack of Sweaborg. 

SPAIN.—The sale by public auction of the national 
property commenced at the Town Hall of Madrid on the 
10th. The sale was well attended, and the competition 
between the bidders spirited. Energetic measures were 





being taken to get possession of the property of the 
church, and yet the Government endeavours to avoid a 
direct rupture with Rome. 

FRANCE.—On the 17th ult. the Queen of England 
crossed the channel to Boulogne, where she was received 
by the French Emperor with great distinction. The 
royal party proceeded to Paris by railway. At all the 
stations on the road from Boulogne to Paris, troops 
were drawn up, arches erected, and ceremonies of 
homage performed. 

PRUSSIA.—Count Labinsky, the Governor of the 
Bank of Poland, had arrived ia Berlin for the purpose 
of negotiating a loan for the Russian Government. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The accounts respecting the 
crops were conflicting, but on the whole rather un- 
favourable. It was thought that considerable importa- 
tions of grains would be needed. At Liverpool flour 
had advanced about 2s.a bbl. Cotton was unchanged 
in price, sales of the week 45,000 bales. The stock of 
American cotton in port was 372,500 bales. 
in good demand. Consols, 91}. 


NICARAGUA.—On the 18th ult. a bloody battle was 
fought between the Government troops, under Guardiola, 
and the Democratic or Revolutionary army, under 
Munos, assisted by Alvares, with forces from Honduras, 
which resulted in the complete defeat of Guardiola, and 
the death of Munos. 

On the 29th, Col. Walker landed at San Juan del Sud, 
with 56 men of his command and 170 of the Democratic 
army, under Mendez. He was endeavouring to recruit 
from the California passengers, with but little success. 
Col. Kinney’s party is still at San Juan del Norte. 


CHINA.—By way of California, Hong Kong dates to 
Sixth mo. 26th, have beenreceived. The Pekin Gazette 
records further successes against the insurgents in the 
North, and mentions that the capital of Hupeh, and the 
district around it, continue to be infested by rebel bands. 
From Nanking there is nothing additional. The trade 
of Shanghai proceeds without interruption, and Canton 
was rapidly recovering its commercial activity. There 
had been on an average more than two hundred persons 
executed in Canton daily for the fortnight previous to 
the 16th of June, and the prisons were not then cleared. 
The two leaders who took the city of Shun-teh in Au- 
gust one year ago, were cut in pieces on the Ist of June. 

UNITED STATES.—Kansas.—The (mob) Legislature 
of Kansas adjourned on the 30th ult., after having 
adopted such portions of the Missouri code of laws as 
are not locally inapplicable or inconsistent with the 
laws of Kansas already passed. The pro-slavery con- 
vention has nominated General Whitefield as delegate to 
Congress. 

New Orleans.—The fever appears to be abating. The 
deaths for the week ending 3rd inst. were 400, including 
294 from yellow fever. 

Commerce of the Port.—According to the annual state- 
ment published on the 7th inst., the receipts of cotton 
for the year had been 1,278,500 bales, being a decrease 
of 155,000 bales against the previous year. The exports 
of the year had been 1,475,000 bales, being a decrease 
of 151,700 bales. The whole crop has been about 
2,000,000 bales. The receipts of sugar have been 
189,000 hhds., being a decrease of 82,500 hhds. The 
crop of Louisiana is estimated at 314,000 hhds. The 
receipts of molasses have been 311,000 hhds. The crop 
of Louisiana is estimated at 23,000,000 gallons. There 
had been an’increase in the receipts of flour and pork, 
and a large decrease in the receipts of corn. The total 
value of the exports for the year was $83,669,000. The 
receipts of duties at the custom-house for the year, had 
been $2,128,000, being a decrease of $430,000 compared 
with the previous year. 

Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va.—These cities have been 
desolated by the yellow fever. At the last accounts the 
mortality was very heavy, notwithstanding the greater 

ortion of the inhabitants had fled from the pestilence. 

cently there were about 1000 persons sick of the dis- 
ease in Norfolk, and about 450 in Portsmouth. The 
remaining inhabitants were said to be suffering from 
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butions in aid of the suffering poor, and a number of 
physicians and nurses from various quarters have gene- 
rously devoted themselves to the relief of their afflicted | 
fellow creatures. 

Boston.—The new law, allowing coloured children to| 
attend all the public schools, has gone into effect, and 
many of them now attend with the white children. Of 
the first attendance, the Boston Transcript says: “They 
created quite a ‘sensation’ among the boys and girls, 
but no violent manifestations of dislike were seen.” 

California.—On the 8th inst. the Northern Light 
arrived at New York, bringing 447 passengers, $1,065,- 
597 in gold, and seventeen days later news from San 
Francisco. Trade was dull, and merchandize generally | 
had declined in price. The miners continued to do 
well. The California wheat crop was estimated at 
about 2,000,000 bushels. Indian wars were raging in 
Northern California and Southern Oregon. Woods, late 
one of the partners in Adams & Co.’s banking-house, 
absconded on the ship Andreda, bound for Australia. 
He is said to have retained $100,000 of the assets of 
the firm. 

Oregon.—The dates are to the Eighth mo. 5th. The 
annual conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was then in session in Oregon City. An express mes- 
senger from Governor Stevens had arrived at Portland, 
bringing intelligence that treaties had been concluded 
with the Kootanic, Kackispiee and Flathead Indians, 
upon terms very advantageous to the United States. 

New York.—There has been some revival in the export 
trade, and considerable quantities of flour and grain 
are being sent to Europe. Interments last week, 541. 

Philadelphia.—Interments last week, 252. 

Miscellaneous.—Gratifying Result—The Tejon Indian 
Reservation in California has proved a very successful 
experiment. The last mail brought accounts that every 
thing was quiet and prosperous there, and that the In- 
dians had gathered their crops, and were pursuing their 
civilized avocations industriously, and without giving 
trouble to their white neighbours. 

Alabama vs. Turkey—The Mobile (Ala.) Advertiser 
states that figs can be grown and dried in Alabama, 
which, in two years’ time, will equal, if not surpass the 
best imported qualities. 

Great Steamboat speed—The steamer Commonwealth, 
running between New York and Allyn’s Point, on the 
Worcester and Norwich line from Boston to New York, 
recently made the whole distance, 133 miles, in siz hours 
and twelve minutes, inclusive of a stop at New London. 
The average rate of speed was 22 miles per hour. This 
is the fastest time on record. 

White Deer—The Cincinnati (Ohio) Gazette says :— 
“Two white deer arrived in this city, on Tuesday, from 
St. Louis. They were caught in the Rocky Mountains. 
They are perfectly white; not a coloured hair is to be 
seen on the body of either. One is a roe and the other 
a buck. The deer were purchased for $2000.” 

Hogs in Kentucky.—According to returns to the Au- 
ditor of Kentucky, there are in that State this year 
1,440,266 hogs over six months old, against 1,682,244 
last year. This decrease in number is attributed to the 
short crop of corn last year. 


Census of Essex Co., N. J—The population of Essex 


county, N. J., according to the late census, is 96,923, 
being an increase of 22,979 in the five years since the 
last census. 

Four hundred years ago.—The first book ever printed 
with a date appeared in 1455, just four centuries ago. 

An old vessel.—It is said that the barque William and 
Ann, built in London in the year 1759, which vessel 
conveyed General Wolfe at the time of the siege of 
Quebec, is still in existence, and is classed in Lloyd’s 
register book, as A, No. 1. 

New kind of paper.—A company has been formed in 
England for the manufacture of paper from the stem of 
the plantain, and is about going into operation. It is 
expected to furnish a good printing and wrapping paper. 

Yellow Fever in the West Indies.—By a late arrival from 
Bermuda, Demerara papers to the 11th ult. have been 
received. They state that the yellow fever had broken 





out with great violence at the island of Barbadoes, and 
at the Dutch Colony of Surinam. The number of deaths 
at Barbadoes had reached thirty a day. Demerara was 
unusually healthy. 

Frost Down East.—The Providence (R. I.) Journal 


in many parts of Rhode Island. In some places, beans, 
cucumbers, squashes, melons, and other tender vegeta- 
bles, were entirely ruined. 

Cholera in Nicaragua.—Late intelligence from Nica- 
ragua states that the cholera had abated. It had swept 


away nearly all the Government forces. The epidemic 


famine as well as fever. The sympathy of the people|had also visited Leon, and the revolutionary army suf- 
of more favoured cities has been manifested by contri-| fered much from the disease, 
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states that the frost of last week was very destructive = of hearen. 


Preparing for Slave Trading.—It is stated that con- 
tracts have been made for the introduction this year 
into the Island of Cuba of large numbers of African 
slaves. One party alone has contracted for the supply 
of 7000. Portugese agents, it is said, are now in New 
York making arrangements. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from C. Bracken, agent, O., for Abraham 
Packer, $2, vol. 28; from S. Hobson, agt., O., for James 
Bowman, $2, vol. 29; from Samuel Marriott, N. Y., $2, 
vol. 29; from James Austin, agt., Nant., for Sally Easton, 
$2, vol. 29; from P. Vickers, $2, vol. 28, 





MARY HODGSON, Jr., No. 94 N. TENTH STREET, 
is prepared to accommodate with board, a limited num- 
ber of such pupils as are educated in her school ; where 
they would receive instruction in the usual English 
branches, including French and Drawing, and enjoy the 
comforts and privileges of a home. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to the morals, habits, and studies of those 
who compose her family. 


History of the Life of THOMAS ELLWOOD, written 
by himself—new edition. For sale at Friends’ Book 
Store, No. 84 Arch street, and at the office of THE 
FRIEND, No. 50 North Fourth street. 





A few Friends can be accommodated with board in a 
Friend’s family. Apply at this office, or at Friends’ 
Book Store, No. 84 Arch street. 





WANTED. 


A Female Teacher in the family of a Friend, near 
Coatesville. One who can teach the Latin language 
preferred. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These Seminaries were re-opened for the Winter Ses- 
sion, on the lst instant. That for Boys in the house on 
Cherry street, below Ninth; and that for Girls in the 
house on James’ street, above Sixth. Friends intending 
to enter their children in these Schools, are desired to 
do so as early in the session as practicable, in order 
that the proper classification may be made early. The 
elementary schools in the Northern and Western Dis- 
tricts, have also been re-opened. 





WANTED. 


A young man, in Germantown, aged from 18 to 20, 
to learn the retail dry goods business. A Friend from 
the country preferred, to board inthe family. Apply at 
Friends’ Bookstore, 84 Arch street. 





WANTED. 


A competent (male or female) Teacher for the school, 
under the care of Nottingham Preparative Meeting of 
Friends. 

Address, Lloyd Balderston, Port Deposit, Cecil Co., Md. 

Ninth Mo. 4th, 1855. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Teacher of the Classical Department in this 
Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 
members of the Committee. - 
Samvet Hittes, Wilmington, Del. 


Tuomas Evans ‘ 
SAMUEL Berrie, Jr. } Philads. 





Disp, in Trenton, N. Jersey, on the 29th of Eighth 
month, 1855, James Kareun, formerly of Kaighn’s Point, 
aged 73 years. Although from early life shut out from 
the world with much bodily suffering, yet at times evi- 
dence was afforded, that through the mercy of his hea- 
venly Father in Christ Jesus, he was made meet for the 
Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord from henceforth. 

——, in this city, on Fifth-day evening, the 6th inst., 
EvizABETH, widow of the late John Brooks, in the 72nd 
year of her age, a member of the Western District 
Monthly Meeting. 
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